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diversity of bright attire which makes a joy to the eye
of any Samoan festival; some in tapa1 crinolined out,
some in gaudy tabards, some in the sleeveless bodice
of black velvet; one little girlie in a //ft'of russet leaves,
herself crowned with the red flower of royalty, for all
the world like a pantomime fairy, only her lendings
were not of tinsel, but still glittered with the raindrops
of the morning. They came in a certain order, one
standing by to let another pass, these singing as they
came, those as they waited. The strains were almost
as pleasant to the ear as the colours and the bright
young faces to the eye; the words were now conven-
tional and applicable to any malaga, now composed
or prepared against the present occasion. Each little
gaudy band of choristers approached the open apse of
the mission-house, where we sat installed, walking in
loose array, their gifts of taro, or sugar-cane, shouldered
gallantly like muskets, one girl in special finery leading
with a chicken in her arms, and every foot in time;
they paused some paces off, ending their compliment
with more boisterous enunciation, rose to a last high
note, and suddenly with a medley of shrill shouts
hurled all their offerings one upon another in front of
us, broke up their ranks with laughter, and dispersed.
One of our boat's crew gathered up the offerings, and
a high voice like a herald's proclaimed the name of the
village and the number and nature of the gifts. And
before he had well spoken a fresh troop was drawing
near, with a new song. . . .

1 Tapa, native cloth made of mulberry bark; titi, something be-
tween a girdle and a skirt; malaga, excursion, visiting party; taro,
the edible root of the Arum esculentum.
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